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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

was sending forth Sherwood Anderson's Poor White, another raid- 
western study, and prognosticative in its fashion. 

This extraordinary coincidence — along with the necessary and 
striking contrast between these books and between their authors, 
yet all tending to the same end — is almost miraculously prefigured 
in Chapter III of The Golden Book of Springfield. It is a coin- 
cidence that can scarcely be passed by without remark, and that 
certainly should be studied. It is far more rewarding than any 
data so far furnished from the mystical world by Patience Worth, 
Sir Oliver Lodge or Conan Doyle. 

Without attempting to analyze this mystical significance, 
one may agree that the Middle West is having its innings 
in much of the most honest, the least tricky and commer- 
cial, literary work of our immediate time. Incidentally, 
we may rejoice that applause in England has not swerved 
Mr. Lindsay from Springfield; and that Poetry — so the 
Golden Book assures us — is still for sale at Coe's Book- 
store in the year 2020 A. D. 

What is it like, I wonder — Number III of Volume 
CCXVII of Poetry? H. M. 

REVIEWS 

OUR GREAT CARL SANDBURG 

Smoke and Steel, by Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace and 

Howe. 

Not long ago Chicago Poems; two years ago Cornhusk- 
ers; now Smoke and Steel. Three solid, thick, healthy 
books of poetry. This last has an up-to-date industrial look 
that reminds one, befittingly, of spikes and shingles and 
red-painted skeletons of new skyscrapers. 
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Slang. Shakespeare too had a gift for this wayward gab ; 
and in the times when play-writing was an art in England, 
it was used profusely and called "roaring." This of Carl 
Sandburg, however, is not exactly "roaring" — it is a mix- 
ture of the best English there is with the language of work- 
ers and criminals, and with Carl Sandburg's own swift 
metaphors. A purely and originally American language 
it is, and a language of today. 

Nature has entered this book. Many things of this 
earth, many things of that heaven, of that sky, that moon, 
that sun, are said in this book in beautiful words: words 
that the sun colored, the moon bleached, the heavens sanc- 
tified, the earth gave roots to, as to marvelous trees. Alley 
rats and workers throw a whim-glittering slang over their 
dead and their sorrows; here human tragedy is told with 
a whim and a smile, or a snarl. The whimsical word is 
a mystic question, the whimsical word is the answer of the 
queer God of today ; in the little grin or the broad smile 
hides the way a human heart of today loves. 

The two poems of the first group, Smoke and Steel and 
Work Gangs, open up the chances for a coming Inferno, 
Purgatorio and Paradiso of the new and the coming mechani- 
cal cities. Now they are only a great promise. 

The People who Must . . . the poet most mystically 
one of them. 

Broken-face Gargoyles — here the slang becomes a dizzy 
dance and a mad jazz. The future cries out in a whirl- 
wind of fun and terror, the mystery laughs and weeps. 
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Mist Forms recalls to our minds two beautiful earlier 

poems — Pearl Fog and Last Answers: 

All the last answers go running back to dust and mist, 
to dust and mist. 

Over the poet's resignation and renunciation songs arise, 
"changing scarfs" of our fate, "changing scarfs" of the 
whims of wind and sun, question-marli twists of mist and 
smoke. Incidentally, Chicago itself is the symbol, the city 
of drab smoke and blue mists: the city that dolls up and 
is a great lady with her morning blue mists around Lincoln 
Park; the city that is an old busy sad hag, dragging her 
rags of smoke around her drab new down-town. In the 
smoke and the dirt Carl Sandburg alone finds youth, human 
tenderness and hope — tomorrow ; in the blue mists, the eter- 
nal yesterday and tomorrow blended together. When we 
are reading him we believe him. 

Accomplished Facts is the humility of man doing big 
things, the pride of man doing little things; crowning both, 
the peace of sleep and death — matushka, the good nurse. 

Passports, in terms of rocks, seas, birds, trees — all writ- 
ten up in new colors, new-ancient colors flung again under 
the contemplating heavens by a man. So many colors, so 
many of them, that we're dizzy. Is this a rich man — You 
tell 'em! 

Circles of Doors, "the ends opening into new ends al- 
ways" — that is why in this decrepit young country we have 
so old, so wise, so very wise a poet. Shall we itemize this 
great man? Here goes: 
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Everything asks, and the silence of everything answers. 
I know, I am sad, I have great pity in my heart for you. 
Here, in the song, the secret — the song keeps it; the mys- 
tery grins, it smiles, it is a sad beautiful mother. The 
mystery has a thousand beautiful faces, each of which whis- 
pers a few words, a poem. The mystery's most beautiful 
child is Tomorrow. 

But Carl Sandburg's perfect book is yet to come. There 
are faults and limitations to this fine work. One limita- 
tion is the lack of lust and desire. Rather, the desire in it is 
so high that we humans cannot call it desire. Evidently 
there is a price to be paid for serenity ; and I may point this 
out only because everything human seems to be in this book. 
His chief fault is this: Hats, The Mayor of Gary, Blue 
Maroons, Manual Labor, Vaudeville Dancer — these are not 
poems, they are simple statements; compositions in which 
the power of suggestion depends on the mere words and 
not on the poetic spirit which should pervade them; the 
poetic spirit is lacking. Here, and in some very short un- 
successful poems of the last two groups, the poet, instead 
of being wise, sees if he can trick wisdom into a phrase or 
two; if, perchance, before the eyes of the sensitive reader, 
wisdom appears, the poet should get no credit for it. When 
the poem would be humorous it is instead foolish as in Soup. 

Another sign of the same defect is the unwarranted re- 
iteration of such words as wishing, answering, asking, I ask, 
1 know. This shows the mystic becoming self-conscious and 
losing his magic. 
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But there is cosmic humor here: 

This was in the savvy of the Chaldeans. 
And poems almost foolish, sweet as the babble of mothers 
to children, testify that the last word may be foolish and 
sweet, foolish and childish, that the last wisdom may be a 
child's. 

But we are not through complaining. The Liars is not 
a good poem : it's thin ; it's bad propaganda. Not that 
propaganda shouldn't be; but if it does not make for fine 
words it is either bad propaganda, or it's insincere, or it 
tries to propagate what it shouldn't. There are other poems 
in the book that are good propaganda. And another thing: 
this book is one of broad-hearted, unrestrained, generous 
sympathies, so that we are sorry to find in it one or two 
poems in which there is rather the bad than the good spirit 
of slang — an unsympathetic boisterousness (High Conspira- 
torial Person, Proud and Beautiful). 

And now we may go on praising. Sandburg is tender 
and motherly. All sad things are sweetened for him by his 
great tenderness, his great pity. The way smoke comes over 
the world is as tender and mysterious as the way sleep comes 
over a man. Sometimes slang lags and becomes a plain coarse 
English, humbler and sweeter; the fierceness and vigor of 
slang lag, and the world is then a mystery for tired eyes 
half-open, half-wishing, half-sleeping. Sometimes the ten- 
derness is so very high, so very pure, that it is not tender- 
ness any more but only height: like heaven, where God is; 
very cold, like peaks; very distant from us, from petty human 
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loves and hatreds, like the love and hatred of God; high 
as the look in Sandburg's eyes, cold as granite too, as the 
look of his grey eyes. And there is mystery carried along 
by things like their shadows; and sometimes in the shadows 
are roses, sometimes the green of the seas, sometimes dust, 
sometimes sleep, sometimes smoke, sometimes steel looming. 
And always a thought of the end, recurring like an old 
clock, striking the hour. There are poems where the ten- 
derness snarls, as the tenderness of a lioness defending her 
cubs. There are poems, like White Ash, that have burnt 
to a white ash in the heart of the poet. There are old- 
style majestic poems with the lines running about the same 
length ; and a poem about insanity, testifying that the secret 
of insanity concerns love and song more than scientific re- 
search. In all of them there is a great stern lesson : a lesson 
of health and strength, the lesson of two cold granite eyes. 
Carl Sandburg grinning, giving only half answer, is Carl 
the Swede. Tender and sweet, motherly Carl Sandburg, 
vast Carl Sandburg, is Carl the American. And one may 
call him American only if one knows such solid American 
types as the workers and criminals he sings the language 
of — the forgotten, submerged world where the oldest es- 
sences of life are preserved and continually renovated; in 
contrast with the world swaggering — puritanism and busi- 
ness, which one knows too well. He is the poet of America's 
good qualities; he bears witness to God that America is 
after all a living country. And — if we exclude Walt Whit- 
man — he is, in the words and metaphors, the wealthiest 
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writer America ever read. I lay a bet — and take all the 

chances — that no novel or book of any kind published in 

the whole world within the last ten years contains as many 

different words as this relatively short book of his. 

Quotations? Let's give the book a royal chance — let's 

open it at random: 

And then . . . 

Loosen your hands, let go and say goodby. 

Let the stars and songs go. 

Let the faces and years go, 

Loosen your hands and say goodby. 



Listen awhile — the lake by night is a lonely woman, a lovely 
woman, circled with birches and pines mixing their green and 
white among stars shattered in spray clear nights. 



The sea-mist green of the bowl's bottom is a dark throat of sky 
crossed by quarreling forks of umber and ochre and yellow 
changing faces. 



Only, slam me across the ears something . . . and hunt for a white 

star 
In my forehead and twist the bang of my forelock around it. 
Make a wish for me. . . . Maybe I will light out like a streak of 

wind . . . 

Enfin, it's poetry! Long live Carl Sandburg, to sing the 
song of his own beauty, and to tell God about Chicago, 
America, the world ! Emanuel Carnevali 

A SINGER 

Flame and Shadow, by Sara Teasdale. Macmillan Co. 

The quality of immortality is a curious thing, as unanalys- 
able as a scent caught on the wind, or a tint in the dawn 
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